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Current Comment 


Buried hopes require Geep graves. 


ner ese 

A friend in need is a friend most people sidetrack. 
em e 

Life is a game of chance, but death is a sure thing. 
RR eR 

One way to save money is to get rid of your friends. 
em e 

If a man is smart he never has occasion to mention it. 
neRre 

It’s useless to plan to work unless you work the plan. 
eee 


It’s hard for a man with a grievance to stick to the 
truth. 


Ree 


We are all entitled to our rights, but only a few of us 
get them. 
emer 


He is a wise man who keeps his good opinions of him- 
self to himself. 
zem eR 


Only people who keep all their promises are those who 
never make any. 
nenre 


Even a cat has sense enough to refrain from crying 
over spilled milk. 
eRe 


Here’s the first guide post on the road to success: Mind 
your own business. 
RR e 


It isn’t safe to say much about fools because there are 
so many in the world. 
Ree 


We would be unhappy if we knew everything that is 
going on or coming off. 





NUMBER 


It is never too late to blame it on the other fellow 
when you make a mistake. 


ere 


If we all waited for authority to speak half the peo- 
ple would forget how to talk. 


ere 


Get on the other side of the fence when you have oc- 
casion to argue with a mule. 


Znme 


Some people derive a lot of pleasure from spreading 
bad news about their friends. 


RRR 


The surest thing in this world is a friend you can’t 
depend on when you need him. 


Rene 


Half the world complains that it has no work and the 
other half that it has too much. 


ners 


It is often difficult to find your way upward, but the 
downward path is a blazed trail. 


neRe 


If you have occasion to transact business with a mule 
select one who has no kick coming. 


nme 


The girl who is ambitious to make a name for herself 
usually ends by accepting some man’s. 


eRe 


Anyhow, there is no chance that you will be forgotten 
before the undertaker collects his bill. 


nee 


And many a man can hear the call of duty—providing 
there is nothing else worth listening to. 


Rere 


When a couple are married they are made one, but it 
takes some little time to find out which one. 


eRe 


Let us say for the farmers that they don’t run to 
whiskers as much as the cartoonists seem to imagine, 


Rene 


Probably the Lord hasn’t much use for a cheerful 
giver who donates his week’s wages to a slot machine 


ene 


Still, it is better to borrow the stepladder and forget to 
return it, than to treat a loan of real money that way. 
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The Building Record 


When all the figures in every direction shall have been 
completed it will reveal the fact that 1912 has been a re- 
markable year. As the months have come and gone, we 
have seen the totals steadily rolling up and we have been 
amazed. Better still, it is generally agreed on all sides 
that 1913 will even prove a more remarkable year, judging 
by the vast enterprises to be gotten under way. 

With the wonderful growth and rapid development in 
all American and Canadian cities, and particularly those of 
the West and Northwest, it is particularly gratifying to 
note that building progress has kept pace with other lines 
of progress. While in some cities the totals are not as large 
for 1912 as for 1911, it is due largely to the fact that activ- 
ity in construction in 1911 was directed more largely to 
business buildings and the more expensive class of resi- 
dences, while in 1912, that want having been pretty well 
supplied, efforts were expended in the building of residences 
for persons of moderate means. A large percentage of 
these were built for homes. Now that want has been sup- 
plied in a measure, and that business and office buildings 
in all Western cities have been filled, it is freely predicted 
that in Portland, particularly, intense activity in both office 
and business building construction as well as in dwelling 
construction will be the features of the coming year. 


During 1912, among the more notable buildings whose 
construction is recorded, or which are in process of con- 
struction, mention may be made of these: New Court 
House, $1,600,000 ; Oregon Hotel, $850,000 ; Lipman-Wolfe 
building, $800,000; Lincoln High School, $490,000; Public 
Library, $465,000; Empress Theater, $350,000; Journal 
building, $315,000; Gevurtz building, $300,000; Holtz 
building, $150,000; Woodard-Clarke building, $150,000 ; 
Honeyman Hardware Company’s building, $130,000. These 
reach a total value of $5,300,000. Others might be added 
to the list. 

Already for 1913 there are planned ten buildings whose 
total valuation will exceed $4,245,000 and tentative plans 
are in the making for other notable structures. The build- 
ings already decided upon are: Pittock building, $1,000,- 
000; Portland Hotel, $1,000,000 ; Northwestern Bank build- 
ing, $750,000; Morgan building, $500,000; Pacific States 
Telephone building, $400,000; Police Station, $275,000; 
Doctor’s building, $150,000; University Club, $100,000; 
Waverly building, $70,000; First M. E. Church, (probable, 
but cost not yet determined). 

For 1912, Portland’s permits reached a total of $14,817,- 
481; for 1911, $19,152,370. The figures for November, 
1912, were $688,585, as compared with $2,021,985 for No- 
vember, 1911. 

The records of other western cities show: 

San Francisco, 11 months, 1912, $22,250,437; 11 months, 
1911, $19,708,045 ; November, 1912, $1,912,932 ; November, 
1911, $1,617,890. 

Los Angeles, 11 months, 1912, $29,097,315; 11 months, 
1911, $21,572,660 ; November, 1912, $2,597,728 ; November, 
1911, $1,797,233. 

Oakland, 11 months, 1912, $8,414,521; 11 months, 1911, 
$6,590,656; November, 1912, $869,432; November, 1911, 
$721,835. 

Seattle, 11 months, 1912, $7,446,975; 11 months, 1911, 
$7,164,266; November, 1912, $403,310; November, 1911, 
$449,105. 

Tacoma, 11 months, 1912, $1,909,378; 11 months, 1911, 
$1,945,547. 

Spokane, 11 months, 1912, $2,170,592; 11 months, 1911, 
$3,240,700; November, 1912, $130,570; November, 1911, 
$167,265. 


Salt Lake City, 11 months, 1912, $3,145,983 ; 11 months, 
1911, $3,124,000; November, 1912, $93,350; November, 
1911, $666,400. . 

The reports from western Canadian cities reveal these 
figures: 

Vancouver, B. C., 11 months, 1912, $17,858,057; 11 
months, 1911, $16,063,857; November, 1912, $1,538,795; 
November, 1911, $994,512. 

Victoria, B. C., 11 months, 1912, $7,334,315 ; 11 months, 
1911, $3,783,965 ; November, 1912, $788,505. 

New Westminster, B. C., 11 months, 1912, $1,579,368 ; 
11 months, 1911, $1,063,687 ; November, 1912. $61,270 ; No- 
vember, 1911, $62,250. 

Edmonton, Alberta, 11 months, 1912, $13,843,487; 11 
months, 1911, $3,671,850. 

Calgary, Alberta, 11 months, 1912, $19,360,660; 11 
months, 1911, $12,909,478; November, 1912, $1,903,044. 


eRe 
A. I. A. Wires T. B. Wilcox 


Under date of December 12, 1912, the following tele- 
gram was sent to Theodore B. Wilcox of Portland: 
“Theodore B. Wilcox, Chairman Auditorium Committee, 

Portland, Ore. 

“American Institute of Architects in convention as- 
sembled this day formally #pproved report of Institute 
Committee on Competitions from which following concern- 
ing Auditorium competition is quoted in full: 

“The Board of Directors also instructs this committee 
to bring to your attention the case of the Portland Aud- 
itorium. The city of Portland, Ore., being about to erect 
an Auditorium, the recently established Oregon chapter 
conducted a successful campaign for the adoption of proper 
methods. An adviser was chosen to conduct the compe- 
tition and a program was issued, which received the ap- 
proval of the institute. 

“Upon the conclusion of the competition there appeared 
over the signature of a member of the institute an article 
vigorously attacking the jury of award. 

The Committee on Practice, acting under instructions 
from the Board of Directors, conducted a very careful in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the jury and transmitted to 
the board a report accompanied by 21 exhibits. 

The Committee on Practice finds that the competitor 
was honestly and conscientiously judged and that there 
was no prima facie evidence of misconduct on the part of 
the jury. 

It is to be supposed that members of the institute desire 
to support it in its efforts to improve competition practice. 
From coast to coast, they have given every evidence of 
such a desire. Yet in the case of the Portland Auditorium, 
where the city had recognized the institute’s advice by 
establishing an orderly competition, architects themselves, 
by rushing into print in denunciation of the judgment, 
have done much to jeopardize all that the profession has 
gained. The public cannot readily distinguish between an 
attack upon the jury’s judgment and an attack upon the 
method of holding the competition. the result being that 
they are given the impression that the well-considered meth- 
ods commended by the institute are not better than those 
of the days when competitions were a stench in the nostrils 
of honest men. 

(Signed) D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD, 


Chairman Committee on Public Information.” 
eRe 


Take a few minutes off to think it over and you will be 
surprised at the amount of time you devote to foolish- 
ness. 
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Washington Chapter, A. I. A. 
By Cartes H. ALpEN, Secretary: 


HE January meeting of the Washington State 

Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the College Club, 
Seattle, Wednesday, January 8, 1913. In addition to the 
transaction of important business the report of the Chapter 
delegate to the Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects recently held in Washington, D. C., was pre- 
sented and the Chapter had the pleasure of hearing a paper 
entitled, “Observations on Art during the last Fifty Years,” 
given by Mr. O. H. P. LaFarge. As the son of our great 
mural painter who had taken so prominent a part in the 
art development of the United States, Mr. LaFarge was 
brought into personal contact with noted architects and art- 
ists who had transformed the art of this country and di- 
rected it toward the expression of true ideals. The difficulty 
under which these early artists labored and the significant 
results accomplished were vividly portrayed, the oppor- 
tunities presented to us for profiting by these early efforts 
in artistic expression were set before us and with a note 
of optimism the speaker inspired us with enthusiasm to give 
art its true place in our modern life. The valuable paper 
abundantly merited the applause given it by its hearers and 
the vote of thanks of the Chapter which followed. 

The report of our delegate to the convention, Mr. Say- 
ward, brought clearly before’ us the important work done 
by this national gathering and special commendation was 
given by the Chapter to our able representative. 

Mr. Everett, Chairman of the Legislative Committee. 
reported on the status of the board of appeal of this city 
and conditions which hampered its work. The city charter 
provisions defining the duties and powers of this board 
were given and in accepting the report it was voted to pre- 
sent a communication to the Superintendent of Buildings 
directing his attention to the provisions of the charter and 
their violation. 

A report from a sub-committee of the Associated Scien- 
tific Societies of Seattle on joint quarters to be occupied by 
various technical societies was read by the chairman, Mr. 
Blackwell. After some discussion as to the advisability of 
the Chapter concurring in the suggestions made, the matter 
was by vote referred to the Chapter Committee on Rooms 
and Library with instructions to meet with the joint com- 
mittees and report to the Chapter at a future date. 

The president presented a correction to various pub- 
lished reports claiming for the Missouri State Capitol Com- 
petition the honor of establishing a precedent in the proper 
conduct of state capitol competitions. This was presented 
in the form of a resolution directing attention to the fact 
that the competition for the State Capitol Building for the 
State of Washington was held prior to the competition in 
Missouri and was in accord with the A. I. A. standards. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted with provision 
for its publicity. 

In making brief allusion to the report ot the Institute 
Committee on City Planning, Mr. C. F. Gould spoke of the 
intention of the Institute to maintain a collection of lantern 
slides illustrating the subject and moved that a collection of 
slides illustrating the work of Seattle’s Municipal Plans 
Commission be presented by the Chapter. The motion was 
adopted. 

The president announced that arrangements were being 
made by a Chapter committee acting by authority of the 
Port of Seattle Commission for a competition for a seal 
for the Port. 

The suggestion that the Chapter take some action in re- 
gard to the proposed Washington State Building at the 


Panama Pacific Exposition at San Francisco led to a final 
vote that the Chapter, through its Committee on Competi- 
tions, endeavor to have a provision for a competition for the 
building in accordance with the A. I. A. code incorporated 
by the legislature in the exposition bill, soon to be con- 
sidered by that body. 

The following were elected members of the Chapter: 

Harry Lewis Copeland, architect in charge of the Capi- 
tol building at Olympia, and C. Frank Mahon, of Tacoma, 
Mr. Copeland’s election being contingent on his transfer 
from his former Chapter. 


Society of Beaux Arts 


The student work of the Society of Beaux Arts, Port- 
land Architectural Club Atelier, 24714 Stark street. The 
“Esquisses” are made “en-loge,” the problems worked up 
and the final project made in the club rooms. The prob- 
lems are then sent to San Francisco, where the judgments 
are held. 

The first problem this year was “A Pompeiian Court 
Yard.” This was an archaeology problem. Two men took 
the esquisse August 10th and two men rendered Novem- 
ber 25th. The esquisse for the first class B project was 
given October 5th. Twelve men took this and four men 
rendered November 25th. Three class B order and one 
class B plan. The following awards were made: 

CLASS “A” AND “B” ARCHAEOLOGY I PROJECT. 
“A Courtyard” on Pompeiian Style. 

Author Bauman; award, mention; atelier, Portland 
Architect Club, Portland. Author, Collins; award, men- 
tion; atelier, Portland Architect Club, Portland. 

CLASS “B,” I ANALYTIQUE (ORDER PROBLEM). 
“A Porte-Cochere.” 

Author, Stanton; award, mention; atelier, Portland 
Architect Club, Portland. Author, Dittrich; award, men- 
tion; atelier, Portland Architect Club, Portland. Author, 
Nicoll; atelier, Portland Architect Club, Portland. 


CLASS “B,” I PROJECT (PROBLEM IN DESIGN). 
“A Driveway Through a Public Building.” 

Author, Wright, Atelier, Portland Architect Club, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Thirteen men took the esquisse for the second class B 
project, which was given November 30th. This problem 
renders January 20th, 

The esquisse for the third class B project comes Jan- 
uary 25th. 

zee, 


Builders’ Exchange ‘‘Coffee Klatch’”’ 


The Portland Builders’ Exchange in December inaugu- 
rated a pleasing feature which can not but prove in- 
structive and of great benefit to members. Every Wednes- 
day noon what is known as a “coffee klatch” is given. 
Outside the refreshments a speaker, representing some 
one of the building trades, gives a brief talk on some 
subject, connected with the purposes and objects of the 
Exchange and building trades’ interests. Shortly after 
the idea was carried out the holidays intervened, and the 
“coffee klatch” was adjourned until January, when it was 
recommenced, and is now a regular weekly feature. 


eee 


It is much easier for a woman to get a man where 
she wants him than it is for her to get a point on a lead 
pencil. 
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Group Plan for the 
State Capitol at Olympia, Washington 


1 By W. R. Wivper. 


N THE consideration of any state capitol there is more 

at issue than is at once obvious. Far above excellence 
of detail of plan and elevation is the expression of the 
dignity of the state, and inasmuch as such expression 
would require, in an isolated building, a magnificence not 
justified by the practical requirements, it becomes essen- 
tial to call in the aid of every accessory and so far as 
possible to give to the whole capitol city a unity that 
will make each separate part enhance the expression of 
the whole. Moreover, such expression should be charac- 
teristic of that particuiar state, different for an inland 
state than for one on the coast, and for one in a moun- 
tainous region than for one on the plains. 

Fortunately, in this respect, Olympia is wonderfully ex- 
pressive of the State of Washington. Its location at the 
head of Puget Sound with the combination of water and 
mountains in every direction make it distinctive beyond 
most capitol cities, and what is true of the city is particu- 
larly true of the site selected for. the capitol buildings 
themselves. 

The problem has been therefore to preserve this ex- 
pression and to so relate the site to the city as to make 
the latter provide the necessary setting. In a report to 
the State Capitol Commission, after a careful considera- 
tion of the surroundings, we urged the construction of a 
main boulevard running east and west approximately 
on the line of Fourth street, thus connecting the three dis- 
tinct ridges contained in the city limits which at present 
are too detached in effect. Where this crossed the Sound, 
would develop a natural civic center where might be lo- 
cated the railroad station, water approach, postoffice and 
similar buildings of a public character, while its construc- 
tion would lessen the danger of encroachment of business 
in the direction of the capitol and the consequent de- 
struction of its desirable parklike character. From this 
civic center would naturally be the main approach to the 
capitol in the form of a second boulevard to the south, 
and these two boulevards bordering a fresh water lake 
easily formed by a tide lock would provide a foreground 
beautiful in itself and insuring a proper setting for the 
fully developed capitol. 

Having determined these mains features, it became 
necessary to work out the detailed arrangement in accord- 
ance therewith. Along with the evident advantages of a 
“sroup” capitol as compared with the usual single build- 
ing, in permitting its gradual development and extension 
to meet new conditions, there exists the disadvantage that 
a structure, none too large as a unit for proper expres- 
sion of the dignity of the state, is separated into three 
or more distinct parts, no one of which remains of either 
sufficient size or importance to dominate the rest, as 
viewed from a distance. Any attempt to so unite two or 
more units to give the effect of a single building sub- 
verts the very objects for which a group plan is ad- 
visable, while to open a magnificent approach, with tre- 
mendous stairways and the like, directly upon a single 
unit too insignificant in size to properly dominate it would 
be a serious mistake. The plan adopted has been to re- 
serve to the legislative chambers the central unit, crown- 
ing it with a magnificent dome and then to so arrange the 
other units that from all points they shall give the effect 
of a broad, low substance, unimportant of themselves, but 
each taking its part in the building up of the group. 
The temple of Justice, containing as it does the Supreme 
Court of the state, seems logically the unit next in order 


of importance, and by placing it on the main axis there 
results none of the embarrassment consequent on the at- 
tempt to balance it with a building serving purposes of 
different and minor importance. With a view to such 
location, this building has been properly designed to be 
subordinate to the central unit and to present upon ap- 
proach from below no suggestion of its being of main 
importance. This is primarily effected by the use of a 
long colonnade, unbroken by any central motive on the 
north facade while the ranges leading from the boule- 
vard below are carried to either side, so that the foot 
approach is uninterrupted to the heart of the group. There 
are two approaches for carriages, one by way of Main 
street, passing through a small public park, the other 
leading from the boulevard around the base of the hill 
and both terminating in the court of honor. 

The temple of Justice now in course of construction is 
the first unit to be built, but owing to its location wil! present 
an effect complete in itself. The next structure will prob- 
ably be the central unit for the legislative chambers and a 
tentative plan has been worked out showing the possi- 
bility of using the existing foundations without serious 
modifications. The complexion of these two units with their 
terraces at once forms an adequate state capitol thor- 
oughly monumental in character. The remaining units 
need be built only as the requirements of the state de- 
velop and their arrangement left for determinatoin at that 
time. The development of the boulevard system is de- 
sirable both for the capitol and the city itself, but the 
only immediate steps in this direction that are impera- 
tive is the prevention of further desecration of the water 
front. Olympia being the state capitol, the people of the 
whole state are vitally concerned in its development and 
public opinion should be aroused to the necessity of pro- 
tecting their property from defacement by selfish inter- 
ests. 


eee 


Plans Wanted 


A schedule, according to the requirements of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, has been arranged for the 
competition which is to be held to secure plans and 
specifications for the new county hospital buildings for 
Alameda county. Architect Henry H. Meyers, Kohl 
building, San Francisco, has been appointed advsiory arch- 
itect, and he, together with the members of the building 
committee, have completed the requirements of the sched- 
ule. It is the intention of the committee to secure a 
building or group of buildings second to none in the coun- 
try and which will- be an architectural attraction. Bonds 
will shortly be voted on to defray the cost of con- 
struction, and it is hoped to raise at least a million dol- 
lars. Competitive plans for this work are to be opened 
on April 10, 1913. Complete information can be secured 
from Architect Meyers. 


RR e 


Takes a Firm Stand 


A number of old structures in the down town district, 
Tacoma, have recently been made the subject of shreds 
and patches. Since this tends to prevent the erection of 
new and more modern structures, the City Council has put 
a stop to the practice by the passage of an ordinance. This 
prohibits the patching of old frame buildings within the 
fire district limits. 
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Group Plan—Showing the proposed arrangement of future Buildings to form with the Temple of Justice, 
The Capitol of the State of Washington, at Olympia 


Wilder & White, Architects, New York 
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Salem Public Library, Salem, Oregon 


George M. Post, Architect 
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Floor Plans, Salem Public Library, Salem, Oregon 


George M. Post, Architect 
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Public Library, Albina Branch, Portland, Oregon Angelus Studio 


Ellis F. Lawrence, Architect 
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Floor Plans, Public Library, Albina Branch, Portland, Oregon 


Ellis F. Lawrence, Architect 
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Public Library, Albina Branch, Portland, Oregon 
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Photo by 
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Public Library, Albina Branch, Portland, Oregon 


Ellis F. Lawrence, Architect 
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Interiors Photo by Angelus Studio 


Public Library, Albina Branch, Portland, Oregon 


Ellis F. Lawrence, Architect 
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Extracts from Address of Walter Cook, of New York, President of the American 
Institute of Architects, at the 46th Annual Convention 
Washington, D. C., December 1912 


HE one thing that stands out in the history of the in- 

stitute is the constantly increasing interest of our 
members in its aims and its aspirations, and the constantly 
increasing unity in their views as to the best means of at- 
taining these. Our one purpose is the encouragement of 
the best architecture, in every sense of the word; any ad- 
vantage to the architects themselves—the improvement of 
their position in the community or of their material inter- 
ests—follows as a matter of course; but this is not first in 
our minds. During the year which is nearly at an end a 
great deal has been accomplished especially in furthering 
that education of the public toward a correct understanding 
of what we seek, which is our first and most pressing ne- 
cessity. 

If the results of these efforts of ours have come but 
slowly it is perhaps in part our own fault; for astonishing 
as it may seem, this public, or the best part of it, has lis- 
tened to us with interest and good will, and in the great 
majority of instances has recognized the force of our argu- 
ments and the truth of what we have advanced. One ex- 
ample of this, and the most important one perhaps, has 
been the conduct of the competition for the Capitol of the 
State of Missouri. Beginning, as it did, with certain condi- 
tions laid aside, which were, as we believe, not for the best 
interest of the state, the Capitol Commission invited a dele- 
gation of the Institute, which had called its attention to 
these conditions, to visit them and confer with them. This 
conference was a most satisfactory one, and the result was 
a competition for this great public building conducted in a 
manner which was eminently judicious, and which bids fair 
to add one more to our great and beautiful monuments. 
And recently the Capitol Board has sent its thanks to the 
Committee of the Institute whose members advised with 
them. Certainly all our thanks are due to these enlightened 
gentlemen for the aid they have given to good art, and for 
the example they furnished to our whole country. And 
this is only one—the most prominent it is true—of many 
such incidents in affairs great and small, which go to prove 
that after all our countrymen are broadminded and patriotic 
and only need to have the truth shown them. 


Unfortunately we have to record one experience of a 
quite different nature. The Tarsney Act, authorizing the 
designing of our government buildings by architects, has 
been repealed; and for the moment these great monuments 
of our country have been handed over to an official factory, 
to be turned out by the yard; for whatever the talent and 
the ability of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
this is what must of necessity result. Nothing of this sort 
has ever happened in any civilized country, so far as I 
know, unless our own unhappy experiment of years ago 
may be considered an exception. It is quite unnecessary 
for me to speak of the so-called arguments which were em- 
ployed in urging this repeal—the plea of an economy which 
has, we believe, been shown not to exist, and certain others 
which displayed such an almost ludicrous ignorance of the 
whole subject, that we can but shrug our shoulders and say 
with Figaro, that we hasten to laugh, lest we be obliged to 
weep. But if any of our special guests of this year—sculp- 
tors, painters or authors—are unacquainted with them, we 
hope they will without delay read certain of the official 
documents which have been published, for they will find 
them most delectable. And they will certainly appreciate 
the logical sequence of this repeal—the establishment shortly 





of a special department of the government for the manu- 
facture of all sculpture and decorative paintings. followed 
rapidly by still another, whose duty shall be to turn out all 
odes, sonnets or lyric verse which may be needed to cele- 
brate the achievements of our enlightened Republic. 

However, we are hopeful and optimistic; we have faith 
in the sober second thoughts of our representatives in Cong- 
ress; and we look forward with confidence to legislation in 
the near future which will not simply re-enact the Tarsney 
Act—for it had its imperfections—but will give us some- 
thing even better for our country and its art. 

All of our experiences, be they victories or defeats, only 
serve to accentuate the need of which I have already spoken 
—the need to do all we can to enlighten our fellow-citizens 
in those matters which are our special province; to awaken 
their interest and better their understanding of what we do 
and how we do it. And the Institute during the past year 
has given its best attention to this subject. It has estab- 
lished its own special organ in the Journal ; the first number 
of which is before you, and for which I bespeak your ear- 
nest support, and its new Committee on Public Information 
has done good and faithful work, which will, I feel assured, 
result in much good. 

And here I wish to thank the earnest and hardworking 
members of the various committees to whom the affairs of 
the Institute have been intrusted, and to whom all of us 
are indebted. Nothing has more impressed me than the 
disinterested devotion to our common cause of so many 
busy men, who have willingly sacrificed for it their time and 
given to it their best service. I trust all our members will 
realize this, and that all will be eager and willing to add 
their own efforts whenever the occasion demands it. Our 
growing influence and power in the community rest upon 
this—that we all work together for the good cause. 

As for the architectural work of our country and our 
time, to which we are devoting our lives, it moves on apace. 
Every day sees new and important buildings, and we admire 
and blame and criticise as the mood is upon us. It is very 
hard for us, who are so much in the thick of the battle, to 
see clearly and to give any calm-minded judgment upon it 
as a whole. But within a few months I have had the good 
fortune to talk with two fellow-architects of acknowledged 
eminence from across the water. Their verdict was one of 
enthusiastic praise for our achievements; and they made 
comparisons between what we are doing here, and what is 
done in other countries, which were most flattering for us. 
So I think we are justified in some self-congratulation. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President in his address makes the comment that 
the significant fact in the history of the Institute is the con- 
stantly increasing interest of its members in its aims and 
aspirations, and the constantly increasing unity in their 
views as to the best means of attaining these. The status 
of the architectural profession is still ill-defined in many 
parts of the United States. The issues with which the archi- 
tects have had to reckon are complex and are rooted in 
stubborn conditions. Environments most various have 
wrought upon the ideas and the ideals of the architects 
themselves. It would be difficult to exaggerate the untow- 
ard character of some of these environments. Some of us 
—perhaps most of us—have been so closely involved in 
puzzling and trying situations that we have failed to see 
the entire field in its proper perspective and some of us 
have been prone to take a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
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immediate outlook for the profession. It is, therefore, a 
cause for congratulation to the Institute that its president, 
a man of wide experience, high ideals, and singularly tem- 
perate mind, has been enabled, amid all the perplexing ques- 
tions with which the Board has had to deal, so to preserve 
his sense of proportion and his wise optimism that he can 
deliberately affirm the constantly increasing interest of the 
members in the aims and aspirations of the Institute and, 
through all the divergences of opinions can note a constantly 
increasing unity in the view of the members as to the best 
means of carrying out the high purpose of the Institute. 

Your committee believes that the president stands on 
firm ground when he asserts that, during the past year, 
marked progress has been made in educating the public to- 
ward a correct understanding of what we seek. But in this 
connection your committee cannot forbear to lay still fur- 
ther emphasis on the fundamental truth—that a genuine 
solidarity of opinion in the profession itself as to profes- 
sional ideals is an indispensable pre-requisite to a proper 
recognition of status in the eyes of the public. The archi- 
tects must themselves analyze and decide questions of ethics 
as between one another and as between themselves and the 
public with dispassionate forethought and with an eye single 
to the highest interests of the profession and of the entire 
community. The first step toward the education of the 
community by the architects must be the education of the 
architects themselves. 

The poise of mind of your president is equally in evi- 
dence in his reference to the repeal of the Tarsney Act, 
which he treats as a disagreeable episode to be viewed phil- 
osophically rather than as a tragic finality calling for fierce 
invective. Viewed largely, man and his governments and 
institutions are but a passing show; and, if the tides of a 
democracy are sometimes destructive, we do well to remind 
ourselves that only in a society capable of change is there 
the possibility of progress. A generation of new lawmakers 
—like a generation of new children—has newly to be edu- 
cated. The Institute’s work is cut out for it. It hardly re- 
quires that we recommend a resolution instructing the presi- 
dent and the board of directors to take action in the prem- 
ises. We venture to usurp the authority of this convention 
and to advise the president and the board of directors that 
it is the sense of the Institute that the president and the 
board of directors should, at the earliest time, take steps 
to prepare or to cause to be prepared and, in due time, to 
submit to the proper Congressional committees a bill for 
an act that shall not only replace the Tarsney Act but shall 
—as your president has said, “Give us something even bet- 
ter for our country and its art.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS M. KELLOGG, 
H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, 
ALLAN B. POND, Chairman. 
RESULTS OF ELECTION. 

At the 46th Annual Convention A, I. A., December, 
1912, the election of officers resulted as follows: 

Officers: President, Walter Cook, New York, re-elected ; 
first vice-president, R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston, re-elected ; 
second vice-president, Frank C. Baldwin, Fredericksburg, 
Va., re-elected; secretary and treasurer, Glenn Brown, 
Washington, D. C., re-elected. 

Directors for three years: Burt L. Fenner, New York, 
elected; C. Grant LaFarge, New York, elected; H. Van 
Buren Magonigle, New York, elected. 

Auditor, Robert Stead, Washington, D. C. 

The election of Fellows resulted as follows: 

Fellows: Wm. D. Austin, Boston, Mass.; W. Dominick 
Bones, Cleveland, O.; Henry Clay Carrel, New York, N. 


Y.; Walter B. Chambers, New York, N. Y.; Clinton Day, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Wm. Adams Delano, New York, N. 
Y.; L. C. Holden, New York, N. Y.; Walter G. Peter, 
Washington, D. C.; Arthur Wallace Rice, Boston, Mass. ; 
Charles A. Rich, New York, N. Y.; Horace Wells Sellers, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank E. Wallis, New York, N. Y.; 
Arthur F. Woltersdorf, Chicago, Ill. 

The honor of “Fellow” of the American Institute of 
Architects, to quote from the By-laws, “is conferred upon 
a member who is a citizen of the United States, who, in the 
opinion of an authorized jury of Fellows, shall have notably 
contributed to the advancement of the profession in design, 
construction, literature or education.” 


ene 


The Competition for 
the Indiana Centennial Building 


[By special arrangement Tue Paciric Coast ARCHITECT is 
enabled to publish the following article, which will also appear 
in the February Journal of the A. I, A., in extenso.—Ed.]| 


T HE singular project initiated by the State of Indiana 

for procuring plans for the erection of its Centen- 
nial Building upon a site not yet selected and without ex- 
pense to the state has progressed so far that the commission 
charged with its execution has made public its report. The 
report deals at length with the difficulty of finding a site 
and also tells of the commission’s discovery of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

The report says, “The surprising fact was disclosed that 
there exists in the United States a combination of practi- 
cally all architects amounting to what is now commonly de- 
nominated a ‘trust.’ This combine calls itself the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Your Commission was notified 
that no plan would be submitted by any architect belonging 
to this combination unless the commission first formulated a 
‘program’ setting forth many details. 

“In a good faith attempt to meet this objection the com- 
mission procured a program to be drawn up by Bohlen & 
Sons, members of American Institute of Architects. This 
being submitted to the authorities of the institute was, after 
months delay, rejected not because of any defect in the 
program, but because Indiana had not yet by law appropri- 
ated the funds for the educational building and for the fur- 
ther reason that this commission could not guarantee that 
the architect whose plan might be approved by you, would 
be paid his fee and receive the contract to act as supervis- 
ing architect.” 

“In other words, this body of architects, having first put 
the commission to the expense and trouble of getting up a 
program, then raised a question which, if it had been 
raised in the first place, would have rendered the pro- 
gram unnecessary. Your Commission was so anxious to 
obtain plans that it sought some way in which it could 
give a legal guarantee and satisfy these particular gen- 
tlemen, but no way could be found, although the Attor- 
ney-General was appealed to for an opinion. Because of 
these rulings members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, comprising, as already stated, substantially all the 
architects in the country, would not compete. The law re- 
quired competition. Hence no plans could be procured to 
present to you, and your Commission so reports.” 

It is not to be wondered at that the publication of the 
report of the Commission brought forth a sudden crop of 
editorials in the papers of Indiana denouncing the institute 
and calling on the Legislature to employ, if such a person 
existed, an architect who was not a member of the “trust.” 

The most immediate and effective answer to the un- 
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warranted statements of the report of the Commission was 
that contained in an interview with Mr. Herbert W. 
Foltz, recently Chairman of the Indiana Sub-Committee 
on Competitions and now Chairman of the Indiana Com- 
mittee on Public Information. Mr. Foltz stated the insti- 
tute’s position with great clearness, the grounds of its 
opposition to competitions in general, the principles that 
should govern their conduct, the more frequent abuses con- 
nected with them and the efforts of the institute to abate 
such abuses, 

The interview containing Mr. Foltz’s statement follows, 
together with an editorial from the Indianapolis Star: 

From Star, Indianapolis, Ind., December 19, 1912. 


“TRUST” CHARGE STIRS PROTEST. 


Architect Denies Statement of Indiana Centennial Com- 
mission That Combination Exists—State’s Failure Ex- 
plained—Herbert Foltz Says Terms of Institute Re- 
garding Competition Were Ignored. 

The report of the Indiana Centennial Commission, made 
public several days ago, disclosing its failure to obtain 
plans or a site for the proposed centennial building and 
characterizing the American Institute of Architects as an 
architects’ trust, has brought a storm of protest from arch- 
itects affiliated with the organization. 

A number of Indianapolis architects having member- 
ship in the organization assert that there is no trust, and 
that the failure of the Centennial Commission to obtain 
plans is due to its own failure to abide by the insti- 
tute’s plan of competing. 

Herbert Foltz, a local architect, who was a delegate 
from the Indiana chapter to the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects in Washington last 
week, says the statement of the Centennial Commission 
brought about no little amount of discussion on the con- 
vention floor when press dispatches from Indianapolis 
when received giving the Commissioners’ report. 

“The American Institute of Architects is opposed to 
competitions on the ground that they are, as generally 
conducted, uncertain in their results and wasteful of time 
and money,” said Mr. Foltz. 

“They are sometimes necessary, though, particularly 
in connection with proposed public buildings. The insti- 
tute, through its Committee on Competitions, has stated 
the principles which should govern the conduct of com- 
petitions. In stating these principles it should be under- 
stood that the position of the institute is by no means an 
arbitrary one, since it governs the action of none but its 
own members and of chapter members allied with it. A 
competition may be conducted without the sanction of the 
institution, to which only its members would therefore be 
ineligible. 

“In view of the fact that only about one-fifth of the 
practicing architects of the country are affiliated with the 
American Institute, the possibility of any architects’ trust 
at the present time would seem to be very remote. 

For many years competitions have been conducted 
without proper regulation and often in disregard of the in- 
terests of both the owner and of the competitors. The 
owner, totally unfamiliar with the intricacies of the sub- 
ject, assumed, without skilled assistance, to prepare the 
program, laying down, or more frequently ignoring, rules 
to govern procedure, 

“Programs varied from loose and careless forms dif- 
ficult to understand and often open to the suspicion that 
only the initiated knew what they meant, to overelaborate 
ones necessitating useless study of details and a needless 
quantity of drawings. Those instituting the competition 
often had no legal authority to pay any competitors, 
still less to employ the winner. There was great economic 





waste, the total cost of participation exceeding the total 
net profit accruing to the profession from work through 
competitions. 

“The institute, seeking a means of reform, perceived 
at once that its relation to the owner could be only an 
advisory one. It might urge him not to hold a competition 
or it might advise how to hold one, but it could go no 
further. 

“To architects in. general the institute could scarcely 
presume to offer even its advice, but, being a professional 
body charged with maintaining ethical standards among 
its own members, its duty was to see that they did not 
take part in competitions that fell below a _ reasonable 
standard. 

“It has, therefore, issued a circular of advice regarding 
the conduct of competitions, with the object in view of 
putting all competitions in such form as to establish 
equitable relations between the owner and the competitors, 
to insure which it thinks that a competition should have 
(1) a clear program, (2) competent competitors, (3) a 
business agreement, (4) a fair judgment. 

“The legislative act of 1911 creating the Indiana Cen- 
tennial Commission authorized this Commission to take 
options on the property necessary for the site of the pro- 
posed educational building and to bind the state for the 
payment of such options; to invite competition of archi- 
tects in the formulation of plans for the building through 
an advertisement in at least two newspapers of general 
circulation for a period of two weeks; and to report to the 
1913 General Assembly the location selected, the cost of 
grounds, the plans which mav have been submitted for the 
building and the approximate cost thereof, together with 
recommendations as to the choice of the plans, the ways 
and means for the construction of the building and such 
other matters as may aid the General Assembly in mak- 
ing the necessary appropriations and providing for the 
construction thereof. 

“It was further provided that when the plans shall 
have been approved by the General Assembly and the 
necessary appropriation has been made, the Commission 
shall purchase the necessary grounds and construct the 
building in such a manner and under such conditions as 
may be prescribed by the General Assembly. 

“This means simply that the Commission was expected 
to obtain from as many architects as possible as much in- 
formation and as many ideas as possible without cost and 
without any assurance that the architect furnishing the 
best design or the most helpful suggestions would be em- 
ployed, for, be it noted, the General Assembly was itself 
to be the final jury, and reserved to itself the power 
to, decide in what manner and under what conditions the 
building, if built at all, should be erected. 

“In the medical profession, the patient does not call in 
a half dozen physicians to diagnose his case and employ 
him whose diagnosis best suits, nor does the client with a 
legal case obtain briefs from a number of lawyers in 
competition and select the one who submits the brief best 
suited to his case. If either of these methods of selection 
is employed in special cases, the patient or client expects 
to pay, and does pay, a liberal fee to each of the special- 
ists consulted. 

“Why, therefore, should a distinction be made in the 
case of the architect who, like the physician or the law- 
yer, has only his professional skill to sell—a skill generally 
acquired through special training and varied experience? 

“In the case of the proposed competition for the In- 
diana Centennial Building, the objection is not that no 
fees are provided for the unsuccessful competitors, but 
only that it is impossible, under the provisions of the 
law, to insure an intelligent selection of the best design 
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submitted, nor is there any assurance that employment 
of the architect whose design might be selected would 
automatically follow. This is a purely business proposition 
which should appeal, from the viewpoint of the archi- 
tect, to every fair-minded business man. 

“The architects have no criticism of the members of 
the Commission, who have been most courteous in their 
attitude toward the profession in the consideration of this 
matter. An honest effort has been made by all to bring 
the competition program into harmony with the competi- 
tion code, but the absence of legal authority to the Com- 
mission by the General Assembly to act in the selection 
and employment of an architect has alone made impos- 
sible the realization of the Commission’s desire to secure 
competitive plans and not the presence of any archi- 
tects’ ‘trust,’ which does not nor could exist under the 
present conditions in the practice of the profession.” 

Editorial from Star, Indianapolis, Ind., December 19, 
1912. 

; THE CENTENNIAL BUILDING. 


Either through malice or through carelessness, some- 
body has been guilty of cruel and stupid injustice toward 
the American Institute of Architects, in charging that 
an “architects’ trust,” in some way responsive or beholden 
to that organization, has prevented the State of Indiana 
from getting bids on the Centennial Building it is pro- 
posed to erect in time for celebration of the state’s ad- 
mission to the Union in 1816. Such a notion is at ludi- 
crous variance with the facts. 

Only seven architects in the whole State of Indiana 
are members of the institute; but no architect whatever 
submitted plans for the building; and the reason for this 
reluctance, far from being discreditable or dictated by a 
trust, only serves to show the helpless, idiotic sort of 
way in which the Centennial Commission, largely through 
the fault of the Legislature, has gone about its work. 

No architect is going to prepare expensive drawings 
and devote his days and nights to laborious adventures 
in the utilitarian purposes and artistic possibilities of a 
centennial building unless the terms of the competition are 
honorable and businesslike. If the successful competitor 
is to get the award and have the building that is one 
thing. If the Commission is empowered to throw the 
whole business overboard and do something different, that 
is another thing. é 

The remarkable response made by first-class architects 
all over the country in the case of two honestly managed 
competitive awards—the City Hospital and the Fletcher 
Trust building—shows what the state can expect if it 
will invite drawings in a decent and businesslike way. 
The Commission should be given this power by the Leg- 
islature and the Commission itself should crave some 
increment of discernment which might restrain it, for ex- 
ample, from proposing to clap a costly and imposing 
structure of this sort down at one end of the state house 
yard. 

eRe 


Joins the Great Majority 


Announcement comes from Redlands, Cal., of the death 
there of Lewis M. Dole, from tuberculosis. Mr. Dole 
was formerly a deputy building inspector in Portland and 
went to Redlands a few months ago with his wife for 
his health. Mr. Dole was a member of the architectural 
firm of Ertz & Dole, Northwest building. He lived 
at 892 East Salmon street and was 27 years old. The 
remains will be interred in Portland. He was a member of 
the Knights of Columbus. 


Hard Wood Popular 


The growing popularity of fine hardwood floors has 
brought into use for that purpose many of the fancy, high- 
priced woods, which were formerly utilized only in the very 
finest of furniture and the interior decoration of the man- 
sions of the wealthy. Especially in the East, what are known 
as the “gray woods” have come into fashion recently for 
flooring. The favorite wood for this gray effect is majagua, 
a decorative wood of Cuba, which makes a beautiful gray 
floor with shaded streaks of green in it. Italian walnut is 
another wood that enters largely into the flooring trade. 
This wood has a beautiful coloring toned to a fashionable 
gray tint that forms an admirable background for handsome 
rugs. Teak is coming into general use for flooring the homes 
of people who are willing to expend as much for the floors 
of their libraries as the average Portlander pays for his 
entire residence. This wood is also largely used for wain- 
scoting, paneling and beaming in expensive residences 
where every effort is made to get satisfactory color schemes 
in woodwork. : 

“More varieties of fancy woods are used today in par- 
quetry flooring than ever before,” savs the Timber News. 
a London trade paper. “While the French cling to their 
oak for floors, no matter what surrounding furnishings may 
be, Americans love to get effects out of every variety of 
fancy woods to suit their tastes. Almost jewel-like luster 
is obtained with some of these fancy woods. For instance, 
the floors of one mansion in New York are of vermilion 
color, bordered with a strange peacock tinted Cuban wood. 
Another has one floor laid in dark teakwood, a second in 
oak and a third in mahogany. Black mahogany is espe- 
cially in demand in America for flooring in connection 
with rooms fitted up in Flemish style. Immense quanti- 
ties of white and red mahogany are used for floors, and 
oak and curled maple are popular. 

“Fancy woods are used in a variety of styles for par- 
quetry, including the clock, cube, square, basket, prima vera, 
herringbone and Fontainebleau effects, worked out some- 
times at great cost. African tigerwood, African redwood, 
the greenish-gold Jalapa wood, red-gold Courbaril, Sand- 
wich Island walnut, golden ebony, rose red majagua and 
similar rare woods are also used for flooring, as well as 
for beaming and paneling. 

“TEvery effort has been made to imitate these fancy 
woods by the art of the stainer and painter. Even Circas- 
sian walnut, of which there is never much in the market, 
has a near-Circassian imitation that is frequently found. 
But imitation never quite succeeds in woods, for the lovely 
soft effects nature gives can not be quite obtained by paints 
or stains. For instance, various kinds of wood have been 
stained through and through a deep mahogany shade. but 
the grain is always sure to give the imitation away. That 
is something that cannot be exactly imitated.” , 


nee 
Shasta Limited De Luxe Train 


A neat, little pocket folder showing the merits of the 
Shasta Limited de Luxe train over the Shasta Route, has 
been issued by the passenger department of the Southern 
Pacific and the O.-W. R. & N. companies. This is a 
model train and a luxurious one, with clubroom observa- 
tion car, containing ladies’ parlor, a private compartment 
drawing room car. Among the features are electric lamps, 
telephones, stenographer and typist, writing desks, sta- 
tionery, library, a mailing and telegraph department, bar- 
ber shop, valets and ladies’ maid, baths, clothes pressing 


department, etc. A complete time schedule appears in the 
folder. 
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Auditorium Architects Visit Portland 


J. H. Freedlander and A. D. Seymour of New York, 
official architects for the Portland Auditorium building, ar- 
rived in the city early in the month to confer and pre- 
pare a report for submission to the Auditorium Commis- 
sion. The sites considered were the market block, old 
Exposition grounds and one on the East Side. The archi- 
tects did not come for the purpose of recommending a 
site, but merely to investigate and report upon the merits 
of all sites suggested. Speaking of the proposed structure 
itself, Mr. Freedlander said: 

“TI believe Portland’s Auditorium will be one of the 
finest, if not the finest, in the United States. In arrange- 
ment it will excel even the buildings finished recently in 
St. Paul and Milwaukee, which are considered the most 
up-to-date in existence. We will include many new feat- 
ures in the Portland structure. 

“One feature not found in other auditoriums will be a 
large banquet hall. Another will be the provisions for the 
circulation of people. We will fit the building up with the 
latest of modern exits, entrances, aisles, stairways and 
other things which have to do with traffic within the build- 
ing. The fire exits will be the most modern type and de- 
sign. 

“Another feature will be the ‘sight lines.’ The arrange- 
ment will be so that the stage can be seen from every 
part of the lower floor and the balconies. Special attention 
also will be paid to acoustic effects. The lower floor will 
be level and arranged for the convenience of circuses, 
horse shows, agricultural shows, automobile shows and 
exhibitions of all kinds. It is not the aim to make ar- 
rangements for theatrical productions, the theaters of the 
city probably being able to take care of all the productions 
which are staged. 

“T believe that as soon as work is commenced the 
structure can be completed in a year. That does not in- 
clude the time which would be necessary to make work- 
ing plans or let contracts. The length of time required 
to complete plans is uncertain. I could say nothing about 
the probable cost, either, until I can get an idea of what 
is wanted.” 


ene 


The Royal Rosarians’ Mission 


The invasion of the winter tourist centers, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Pasadena, etc., by the Royal Rosarians of Port- 
land was a great success. The actions were sharp and 
decisive, the sieges always ending in unconditional sur- 
render to the gay warriors in spotless white bearing the 
rose, the emblem of their native city, “The City of Roses.” 


The Royal Rosarians, organized to assist the good work 
of the Portland Rose Festival Association, has performed 


a great service to Portland, to Oregon and to the Pacific 
Northwest. 


About 100 business men and their wives left Portland 
December 28th by special train, via the Southern Pacific 
over the beautiful Shasta Route and “The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders.” All the principal cities of California 
were visited. The California tourist season is now at its 
height. Thousands upon thousands of tourists, some 
wealthy, others with only moderate means, from all cor- 
ners of the United States, Canada and foreign countries, 
are now wintering in delightful, sunny California. 


It is estimated that in the parade at the Floral Festival 
at Pasadena alone the Rosarians were reviewed by more 
than 400,000 people, most of them tourists. 


The Rosarians were the subject of hundreds of kodak 
snapshots, as well as of the moving picture operators, seek- 
ing material for the picture shows on all the great cir- 
cuits. 


The advertising value of the visit of the Rosarians to 
California can not be estimated. Of the people who saw 
them, met the members, or received a personal or printed 
invitation to visit Portland and the Pacific Northwest next 
summer, many will come this way. We hold that, if the 
people come to Oregon, they are sure to be fascinated with 
our beautiful country, and many will remain permanently. 

The Royal Rosarians are doing a splendid work in the 
development of Oregon, by inviting people to Oregon. Let 
us do likewise. 

eRe 


O. A. C. Inaugurates Practical Idea 


The Oregon Agricultural College has inaugurated a 
new and practical idea, in that it will supply blue prints 
of plans for farm buildings, including barns, silos and 
houses. These will be supplied upon request by the Farm 
Mechanics’ Department. The septic tank, standard ventila- 
tion system of barns, model farm houses and tool houses 
now in use at the college or experiment stations and on 
progressive Oregon farims were considered at a recent lec- 
ture. Prof. W. L. Powers, lecturer, also exhibtied some 
of the blue prints of plans referred to. 

To give an idea of the cost of construction of buildings 
the following will show: 

Plans of individual hog houses costing about $5 for 
material and labor, and for the consolidated hog house on 
the college stock farm, which cost $350, or about $30 a 
pen, were thrown on the screen. 

A new stave silo has just been erected for the dairy 
barns, and this, too, was shown and a detailed statement 
of the cost given. The silo is 17x28 feet, and the cement 
foundation cost $18.40, the lumber for walls $78.10, for 
roof and chute $16.55, and the hardware $39.54, making 
a total cost of $148.99. As 75 tons of feed were weighed 
into the silo, the cost of construction was about $2 a ton 
capacity. The farmer, Prof. Powers said, should be able 
to get the lumber and labor cheaper. 

“In this country the only alternative of the stave silo 
is the concrete silo, for permanence,” said Prof. Powers. 

He showed plans of such structures, and of dairy 
barns, including the model on the state fair grounds at 
Salem. Sanitary cow stanchions and similar arrangements 
for the health and comfort of farm animals were shown 
on the screen. One of the best barns in the state, that of 
Senator Dobbins at Enterprise, was portrayed, together 
with the plans of buildings erected in the past year at the 
Harney experiment station, 


eee 


‘*Workmen’s Compensation Legislation’’ 


Geo. X. Wendling, president of the California Sugar 
and White Pine Company, San Francisco, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Workmen’s Compensation Legislation” before 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Cin- 
cinnati, May 7, 1912. Consideration of the matter is par- 
ticularly apropos at this time. Copies of the address may 
be obtained from the Workmen’s Compensation Commit- 
tee, 529 Lumbermens building, Portland. 


RRne 


The one way a man can win an argument with a woman 
is to state his side of the case, then slam the door behind 
him. 
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Fire Tests of Partitions for Building 


The division of buildings of the Department of Public 
Safety, Cleveland, Ohio, has conducted a series of tests 
of different types of partitions for buildings (at the 
request of the Lathing Constractors’ Association), test.ng 
their resistance to fire and to the subsequent action of 
streams of water from fire hose. The panels were 10x8 
feet, built into steel frames hinged so as to be swung 
against an opening in a furnace fired by oil. The fire test 





Testing Labratory 


was for two hours, after which the panel was swung back 
and a stream of water was thrown on it for one minute 
from a hose connected to a city hydrant and having a 
114-inch nozzle. The tests were made under the direc- 
tion of a committee appointed by V. D. Allen, inspector 
of buildings. The committee was composed of L. H. 
Miller, an engineer of the Bethlehem Steel Company ; 
Prof. Nelson, of the Case School of Applied Science, 
and Wm. S. Lougee, architect. The division of buildings 
was represented by A. W. Zesiger, engineer of construc- 
tion, who has checked for us the accompanying abstract 
of the results. 





The panels were allowed to set for two weeks before 
being tested. Their construction and the results ‘of the 
tests are described below: 

Panel No. 1—This was of No. 24 painted expanded 
metal lath stapled to 2x4-inch pine studs, 12 inches 
c. to c., plastered with a cement and lime plaster on 
%4-inch grounds, about 544 inches thick over all. It took 
30 minutes to bring the temperature up to 1700° F., and 
for the remainng 114 hours it ranged between 1700° and 
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2000°, the maximum reached being 1912°. At the end of 
the two hours, the door was thrown back and water from 
a city hydrant was directed against the hot panel through 
a 1%%-inch nozzle within one minute after the door was 
opened. After cooling, the metal lath and plaster was 
torn down to see what kad been the effect on the wood 





studs and outside of wall. What was left of the studding 
was charcoal, but the outside of the wall was intact and in 
a condition to resist more fire. 
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Panel No, 2—This was of white pine lath on wood 
studding, 16 inches c. to c., plastered with a patent gyp- 
sum plaster on %4-inch grounds. The fire reached a max- 
imum temperature of 1865°, but in less than an hour all 
but the outside shell of plaster was destroyed and that 
was gradually cracking and opening up; this allowed the 
cold air to enter the chamber, with the result that it 
held together long enough to give it the two hours’ fire. 
After the water had been thrown on it, there was prac- 
tically nothing left of the panel. 
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Panel No. 3—This had painted No. 24 expanded metal 
lath wired to %4-inch steel channel stuels placed 12 inches 
c. to c., plastered on both sides with lime and cement mix- 
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ture, making a solid wali 2 inches thick. The grounds 
were 34 inches thick on the lath side and 1% inch on the 
other side. On this partition the maximum temperature 
was 1929°. When water was thrown upon it, with the 
exception of the washing off of a thin layer of the plas- 
ter (that had recalcined under the intense heat) the parti- 
tion had the appearance of being able to go through an- 
other such test. 

Panel No. 4—This was a stucco wall such as would be 
built with metal lath and cement plaster for the outside 
wall of a house. The metal lath was fastened direct to 
the 2x4-inch pine studding, then plastered and back-plas- 
tered between the studs, giving a thickness of 114 inches. 
This side, corresponding to the outside of a house, was 
placed next to the fire, as it was desired to learn how far 
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this construction might prevent the spread of a confla- 
gration through a residential district. On the outer side 
of the studding, which would correspond to the inner 
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side of the wall, No. 24 metal lath was fastened and plas- 
tered the same as panel No, 1. 

The mixture of the cement plaster was particularly 
designed to prevent hair cracks and other imperfections 
to which stucco walls under alternating weather condi- 
tions are subject when not properly built. It seemed to 
stand the abuse about as well as, if not better, than panel 
No. 1. The furnace was fired the full two hours, the 
highest temperature reached being 1943°, and water was 
then poured upon it. After the test the fire side of panel 
(representing the exterior of a house) was intact; on 
tearing off this side after cooling, the wood studding was 
found in much better condition than in panel No. 1. 

Panel No. 5—This was made by wiring metal lath on 
both sides of a studding 2% inches over all, built by fas- 
tening two %-inch steel channels together. The cement 
plaster was applied to both sides alike, as in panel No. 
1, with %4-inch grounds, thus making a 4-inch hollow 
metal lath partition. The temperature reached 1976°. The 
metal lath was slightly exposed on the inside of the wall, 
but it was thought the test might have been repeated 
before the partition would be destroyed, as the outside 
of the wall had received no damage and the fire side was 
good for service to protect the outside from heat. 

Panel No. 6—This was %¢-inch plaster board nailed to 
2x4-inch pine studding. The plaster was put on %4-inch 
grounds in three coats. This panel had a total fire test 
of 74 minutes at a minimum temperature of 1562°. Then 
water was allowed to flow on it at low pressure to 
quench the fire in the panel, after which the full stream 
was turned on for half a minute, with the result that 
practically nothing was left of the panel. 
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Panama-California International Exposition 


San Diego, Cal., Dec. 31.—San Diego is anticipat- 
ing the opening of the Panama-California International Ex- 
position January 1, 1915, by preparing herself to act as 
host to the hundreds of thousands of visitors who will come 
here during the exposition year. It is a great undertaking 
for a city of 75,000 population to produce such an exposi- 
tion as will be reared at Balboa Park, with its 1400 acres, 
and another undertaking comparing in magnitude with that 
of the exposition is found in meeting the problem of hous- 
ing the multitudes of sight seers to be attracted by the 
exposition. 

San Diego is not going to fail in this demand growing 
out of the exposition plans. No other city on the Pacific 
Coast is developing so rapidly. The finest attest to this 
is in the record of building permits taken in this city during 
the eleven months of 1912 ending December 1. The value 
of buildings projected and for which permits were taken 
is over $9,000,000. This sum includes permits for a great 
number of hotels and apartment houses, and during the next 
two years these accommodations for exposition visitors will 
be multiplied. 

It is notable that these structures are not of the cheap 
or unstable character. While they are being erected to 
meet the demand that will come with the exposition, they 
are solid, substantial, modern, fireproof structures. There 
is every reason to believe that after the expos‘tion has 
closed its doors San Diego will have a permanent resident 
population using all these structures. 

nere 


A Cause for Rejoicing 


W. H. Flanigan,, draughtsman for Whitehouse & Fouil- 
houx, has cause for rejoicing. On December 11, 1912, the 


stork paid his home a visit, and left as a reminder a baby 
girl. 
g 
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The Tooter 


The Tooter is the name of a bright, little, four-page 
weekly issued by the employes of the Harriman lines. It 
_should serve to fill its particular field for a long time to 
come. That the echoes of its weekly “toot” may long con- 
tinue is our sincere wish. 


eRe 
Christmas Jinks 


The Portland Architectural Club at its rooms, 24714 
Stark street, had a Christmas Jinks, with a Christmas 
tree, on the evening of December 28, 1912. Those who 
had girls didn’t bring ’em—because—well, maybe the girls 
wouldn’t have felt at home. 
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Argument for Compensation Law 


We are in receipt of a pamphlet entitled “Acciderts in 
Oregon,” culled from the report of State Labor Commis- 
sioner Hoff. It shows the terrible toll of human life in 
Oregon last year, and many of these died while earning a 
living. It is a good argument in favor of the proposed 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


eRe 
A Correction 


In the December issue of THE Paciric Coast ARCHI- 
TECT Whitehouse & Fouilhoux were credited with being 
the architects of the Wickersham Apartments, by misad- 
vertence. The building was designed by the former firm of 
Lazarus, Whitehouse & Fouilhoux, when Mr. Lazarus 
was a member of the firm. 


eee 
Industrial Publications 


The front page illustration of Roofing Tin for January, 
the Taylor bulletin for the roofing trade, presents a photo 
halftone of the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Seat- 
tle, for which “Target and Arrow” tin was used for the 
sheet metal work. James H. Shack, Seattle, was architect 
for this building. 
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Architects’ Fees 


J. L. Putnam recently read a paper on “Archtiects’ 
Fees” before the Vancouver chapter, Society of British Co- 
lumbia Architects. It was the sense of the meeting that 
a more elastic system adapted to the different classes of 
subjects should be brought about. A registration bill to 


cover these ideas will be introduced into the Provincial 
Legislature. 


eee 
Visiting Architects Dined 


January 8th the Oregon chapter, A. I. A., entertained 
with luncheon at the Commercial Club J. H. Freedlander 
and A. D. Seymour, architects for the Portland audi- 
torium. Succeeding the luncheon a brief address congrat- 
ulating Oregon chapter for the work it has accomplished 
was made by Mr. Freedlander. He viewed Portland’s fu- 
ture with optimism. The New York chapter, A. I. A., 
wired its greetings to the local chapter. 
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Once in a great while a man comes home as early as 
his wife thinks he ought to, or the postman brings her a 
letter that she expects. 
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Berger Bros. New Salesroom 


Berger Bros. have opened one of the handsomest and 
most modern wall paper salesrooms in Portland in the 
Journal building. The firm will carry in stock as com- 
plete a line of exclusive wall hangings as could be found 
in any New York Fifth avenue shop. The firm will 


also handle draperies and cretonnes in connection with its 
line of wall papers. 
Ree 


Abolishes Building Permit Fees 


Effective January 1, 1913, the Spokane Commissioners 
abolished fees for licenses, permits and inspections. Al- 
though this will reduce revenues $20,000 a year, the Com- 
missioners believe it will save annoyances and may encour- 
age building operations. 


eRe 
Exposition Building Plans 


Final architects’ drawings of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition at San Francisco have been made pub- 
lic. They call for a city of palaces inside the Golden Gate 
that will stand alone among expositions not only in its 
architectural treatment, but in its setting at Harbor View, 
in the adornment of its ground and in a vivid color scheme. 

On New Year’s day ground-breaking took place for 
the first of the great exposition palaces to be built at Har- 
bor View. The Palace of Machinery will occupy more 
than eight acres and will be almost a thousand feet long 
and 367 feet in width. 

By August next 14 of the great exposition buildings 
to be devoted to general exhibits will be under construc- 
tion, and all will be finished by June, 1914. The early 
completion will permit of the adornment of the grounds 
and courts with thousands of palms, plants and rare shrubs 
that are now being grown in nurseries. 

The grounds at Harbor View occupy 125 acres, and 
the exposition city will face outward upon the stream of 
traffic that passes through the Golden Gate. 


eRe 
Change of Corporate Name 


We announce that for the purpose of personally identi- 
fying themselves, the corporate name of the Hester Store 
Front Mfg. Co. has been changed to the Van Waters-Cook 
Mfg. Co. 

The architectural profession will recall that Fred C. 
Cook, of the above-named company, originally introduced 
sash bars and store front construction on the Pacific Coast. 

Having outgrown the old plant, the new factory and 
office has been located at East Ash, corner Sixth street, 
Portland, Ore., wherein, besides a draw bench of sufficient 
capacity to manufacture 10,000 feet per diem, an up-to-the- 
hour equipment for manufacturing all materials necessary 
for modern store fronts has been installed. 

The building is lighted on all sides and with ample of- 
fices, very centrally located to the retail and manufacturing 
district and adjacent to boat docks and railway freight sta- 
tions. 

Knowing thoroughly the sash bar business from the 
raw materials to the finished articles, constantly adding new 
features at revised prices—over 100 per cent less than were 
paid a year ago for Eastern-made products—the Van Wa- 
ters-Cook Mfg. Co. seeks the co-operation of all architects. 
The above company reports that it is supplying orders 
specified by noted and discriminating architects in Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Sacramento, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Salt Lake City, Honolulu 
and Australia. 
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Year after year newer and more unique calendars are 
issued by enterprising firms, but the limit is not yet 
reached. Those for 1913, a number of which have been 
received by Tue Paciric Coast ARCHITECT, are especially 
worthy of mention. We thank the donors. 

The Oregon Brass Works made this publication a desk 
calendar, mounted upon brass, which is neat and tasty. 

A pretty Dutch girl—a regular Holland milkmaid— 
forms the very attractive illustration of the calendar is- 
sued by the Portland Eleveator Company. 

Timms, Cress & Company, in lieu of a calendar, have 
put out to their friends and patrons a neat picture, repre- 
senting three old men soberly perusing a deed. 

M. L. Kline has rementbered his friends with a calen- 
dar upon which each day is given a separate page. It is 
plain, substantial and can not help but prove useful. 

The Henry Cowell Lime & Cement Company have is- 
sued a calendar surmounted by a photo halftone reproduc- 
tion of a charming woman, entitled “Queen of the Roses.” 
This may all be true, but she’s “a peach,” anyway. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. Walter Beebe, president of the Canadian Northwest Steel 
Co., Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., spent the holidays in Portland. 

The G. P. Eisman Lumber Co. are now located at 931 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 

Architect George Gove, of Heath & Gove, Tacoma, Wash., 
has returned from an extended eastern trip. 

The Washington Portland Cement Company’s local office 
is now located at 422 Selling Bldg. 

Architect Lee De Camp has moved from the Marquam 
Bldg. to room 403 Selling Bldg. 

Architect P. Chappell Browne has moved his office from the 
Marquam Bldg. to 329 Mohawk Bldg. 

P. W. Rochester, manager, Association Western Portland 
Cement Mfrs., has opened an office at 708 Rothschild Bidg. 

Architect H. A. Williams has moved his office from 178 
Madison street to room 609 McKay Bldg. 

Architect Wade H. Pipes, with offices at 415 Henry Bldg.,, 
has returned from Rochester, Minn. 

C. B. Woodruff, local manager for W. P. Fuller & Co., has 
returned from an extended business trip to San Francisco. 

John M. Scott, General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific, 
has returned from an extended trip to California. 

Architect B. J. McDougall, of San Francisco, has returned 
after spending several days in Portland on business. 

B. H. Ohler, local representative of the Kawneer Mfg. Co., 
has returned from an extensive trip through the Northwest. 

J. A. Currey, local representative for the Kahn System, has 
returned from an extensive business trip to San Francisco. 

Architect C. O. Powers, of Medford, Ore., has returned after 
spending several days in Portland on business. 

J. A. Pfeiffer, representing the Northwestern Expanded 
Metal Co., of Chicago, was a recent visitor in Portland. Mr. 
Pfeiffer is calling on the different agencies on the coast. 

Raymond R. Smith, of Kelly & Smith, Engineers, Seattle, 
Wash., has returned after spending a few days in Portland. 

C. C. Smith spent a few days in Portland while on his way 
to Seattle. Mr. Smith has been in Richmond, Va., for the past 
few months. 

William Frese, local representative for J. Braida & Co., has 
returned from an extensive business trip through Washington, 
Montana and British Columbia. 

The J. C. Bayer Furnace Co. furnished the waterproofing on 
the new Library, and will also furnish the cornice, roofing, sheet 
metal work and metal windows. 

W. D. Miles, Supt. of the Pacific Face Brick Co.’s plant at 
Willamina, Ore., was a visitor at the local office during the 
holidays. 

L. A. Spear, general manager of the Washington Brick Lime 
& Sewer Pipe Co., of Spokane, Wash., was a recent visitor at 
the local office. 

Architect W. A. Roberts, of Roberts & Roberts, is on an ex- 
tended trip to California. While away, Mr. Roberts will visit 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

C. T. W. Hollister, local manager of the Washington Brick, 
Lime & Sewer Pipe Co., has returned after spending several 
days at the home office of the company at Spokane. 

The Washington Brick, Lime & Sewer Pipe Co., of Spo- 
kane, Wash., will furnish the terra cotta on the British Co- 
lumbia Permanent Loan building., Vancouver, B. 

The J. C. Bayer Furnace Co. is installing in the Oregon 





Hotel all the vent and heat ducts, grills and registers, also doing 
the kalamine and copper work. 

Architect Ernest Butterfield, treasurer of the Victoria Chap- 
ter of the B. C. Society of Architects, is on a three months’ 
trip to the British Isles. 

Architect Albert Sutton and H. A. Whitney, formerly with 
Whidden & Lewis, have formed a partnership, and the firm 
will be known as Sutton & Whitney, with offices in the Lewis 
building. 

W. A. Hill and T. E. Maddocks have formed a partnership, 
and the firm name will be known as the Acme Co., making a 
specialty in heating and ventilating in all its branches, with 
headquarters at 723 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., manufacturers 
of Yellow Fir doors, sash, blinds, mouldings, siding and shin- 
gles, has opened an office at 326 Failing Bldg., this city. Mr. 
George W. Collins is in charge. 

F, T. Crowe & Co., with offices at Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and Portland, are distributing to the trade their desk calendar 
and memorandum blotter, which consist of a neat pad, each 
sheet ruled for seven days, with month and day printed thereon. 

The Washington Brick, Lime & Sewer Pipe Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., is furnishing the mottled terra cotta and brick to match 
on the McCloud Bldg., at Edmonton, Alberta. John K 
architect Spokane, Wash. 

E. J. Moore, formerly local representative of the Pacific 
Builder and Engineer, is now representing the Northwest Oul 
a & Equipment Co., with headquarters at 640 Hamilton 
2 

g. 

Architect Charles H. Alden, with offices in the Crary Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash., and secretary of the Washington State Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, is on an extended trip 
through California. 

Camp T. Roller, Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash., represents 
the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., of New York, in the states 
of Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, Canada. 

The N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have shipped a 
quantity of roofing tin stock, now enroute which will be trans- 
ferred to Vancouver, B. C., for the purpose of opening a regu- 
lar warehouse stock at this point. 

Fred W. Wagner, the well-known tile dealer, has issued a 
most convenient “Builders’ Estimate and Time Book.” The 
name of the owner, sub-contractor, location, estimate, bid, 
architect, extras, deductions, cost of job, amount charged owner, 
etc., are provided for in specially ruled columns, for all parts 
of the work. A calendar, “Useful Information for Contractors,” 
“Amount of Paint Required for a Given Surface,’ and “Roof 
Elevations” are included. 

William T. Jahant, of San Francisco, a new arrival in Port- 
land, has charge of the interests of Callaghan & Flynn in the 
Northwest territory, as well as the sale of the Murphy Wall Bed 


. Dow, 


A Resume 


__ Recent items selected from the Daily Advance Reports of 
“The Pacific Coast Architect.” 


PORTLAND. 


Residence—Architects Roberts & Roberts prepared plans for 
a $10,000 ten-room frame residence for Mr. White, to be erected 
in Sherwood. 

Store Building—J. A. Zeller, Architect & Builder, prepared 
plans for a one-story frame store building, to be built on Broad- 
way and Union avenue, at a cost of $5,000. 

Residence—Architect J. S. Atkins prepared plans for a two- 
story frame residence, to be erected in Rose City Park by E. 
B. Thomson, 





School & Chapel—Plans are being prepared by Architects 
Jacobberger & Smith for a two-story concrete 
chapel, to cost $15,000, for the Paulists Fathers. 

Residence—Architect Newton C. Gauntt prepared plans for 
a two-story frame residence for Dr. Tamiesie, to cost $7,500. 

Country Home—Architect George B. Hooley is preparing 
plans for a $5,000 country residence, to be erected at Maryhill, 
Wash., for H. H. Kidder. 

Residences—Architects Bennes & Hendricks prepared plans 
for four residences, to be built in Laurelhurst for the Chapin- 
Herlow Mortgage & Trust Co., at a cost of $5,500 each. 

Business Block—Architects Bennes & Hendricks prepared 
plans for a four-story brick business block, 90x100, for Machiner 
Bros. The building will be erected on Seventh and Burnside 
streets at a cost of about $75,000. 

School—Architect Newton C. Gauntt has been commissioned 


to prepare plans for a four-room frame school building, to be 
erected in Aurora. 


school and 
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Hotel—Architect Newton C, Gauntt is preparing plans for 
a three-story brick hotel building, 100x100, for J. W. Bailey. 
The building will be erected in Hillsboro and will cost about 
$25,000. 

Residence—Architect R. N. Hockenberry prepared plans for 
a two-story eight-room Colonial residence, to cost $8,000, for 
E. D. Jorgensen. 

Residences—Architect Earl A. Roberts prepared plans for 
two residences for the Provident Trust Co. Each will be a 
two-story frame, containing eight rooms, and cost $4,500. 

Lodge Building—Architect C. C. Robbins is preparing plans 
for a three-story brick building, to cost $40,000, for the Mc- 
Minnville Masonic Order. 

Factory Building—Architect Lewis I. Thompson prepared 
plans for a two-story brick building, 31x93, for the Portland 
Woolen Mills Co. 

Stores and Apartments—Plans are being prepared by Archi- 
tect Frederick S. Allerton for a two-story brick combination 
store and apartment building, to be erected on Alberta street, 
at a cost of about $15,000. 

Theater—Camp & Du Puy, Architects & Builders, are pre- 
paring plans for a two-story reinforced concrete building, 50x100, 
to be erected by the Rector Realty Company, on Sixth street 
near Washington, at a cost of $70,000. 

Hospital—Architect Fred A. Legg prepared plans for a two- 
story concrete hospital, to be erected at Stevenson, Wash., by 
T. C. Avary, at a cost of $7,000. 

Store and Apartment—Butterworth, Stephenson Co. are pre- 
paring plans- for a two-story concrete store and apartment 
house, to be built on Twenty-eighth and Halsey streets at a 
cost of $25,000. 

Residence—Arndt Anderson, Architect & Builder, prepared 
plans for a two-story frame colonial residence to be built in 
Irvington. 

Flats—A. D. Moody has commissioned Architect A. C. Ewart 
to prepare plans for a two-story frame flat building, which he 
will erect on East Twenty-second and Ash streets. 

Alteration—Architects Emil Schacht & Son prepared plans 
far remodeling the Eagle Rooming House, for Marx & Bloch, 
at a cost of about $4,000. 

Business Block—Architect Robert F. Tegen is preparing 
plans for a four-story business block for A. L. Parkhurst. The 
building which will be erected on Third and Burnside streets 
will be 100x100 in size, of mill construction with brick exterior. 

Office Building — Architects Whitehouse & Fouilhoux pre- 
pared plans for a six-story office bulding for Platt & Platt. 
The building will be 50x100, of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and cost about $100,000. 

Residence—Architects Jacobberger & Smith prepared plans 
for an $8,000 residence for Alice D. Shieley, to be built in 
Irvington. 

Country Residence—Architect Lewis I. Thompson prepared 
plans for a country home, to be built in Washington County, 
for Stanley Clemens. 

Bungalow—Architect John Wilson prepared plans for a six- 
room frame bungalow for John Dindia. 

Stable—W. W. Lucias, Architect & Engineer, prepared plans 
for a two-story reinforced concrete stable, 75x106, to be erected 
for A. Lippman in South Portland at a cost of $25,000. 

Hotel—Architect Robert F. Tegen has been commissioned 
by Vancouver, B. C., capitalists to prepare plans for a $150,000 
hotel, to be erected for capitalists of that city. The building 
will be five stories, 75x160 feet in size. 

Residence—Architect Earl A. Roberts prepared plans and 
let the contract for two residences to be erected in Laurelhurst, 
at a cost of $3,500 each, for the Lawyers Abstract & Trust Co. 

School Addition—Architect Ellis F. Lawrence is preparing 
plans for a six-room addition to the Fernwood School. It will 
be brick of fire-proof construction, 


OREGON. 


Lodge Building—Medford. The Elks have decided to erect 
a modern $75,000 club house in this city. 

Theater—Independence. Nelson Hinkle will erect a modern 
brick theater building, 40x81 feet. 

Ice Plant—Roseburg. The Umpqua Land & Water Co. will 
erect an ice and refrigerating plant of 100 tons daily capacity. 

Garage—Cottage Grove. O. FE. Woodsen has started con- 
struction work on a modern garage building, 50x90 feet in size. 

Ice Plant—Springfield. The Weinhard Brewery Co. will 
erect a $25,000 ice factory and cold storage plant. 

Store Building—Eugene. Seth Laraway will build a two- 
story brick addition, 20x48 feet, to his business block. 

Business Block—Springfield. W. E. Kepner will erect a 
two-story concrete business block early in the spring. 

Factory—Stanfield. Dr. E. G. Watts and associates will 
build a two-story brick rubber factory building, 50x100. 

Church—Falls City. The trustees of the Methodist Church 











have prepared plans for a three-room addition, 40x50 in size, 
to their church building. 

Business Block—Junction City. G. W. Jackson & Son will 
build an addition, 25x40, and an additional story to their pres- 
ent one-story business block. 

Mausoleum—Baker. George A. Cuthbert, of the Portland 
Mausoleum Co., has secured a site and will erect a concrete 
mausoleum, 

Residence—Eugene. Architect I. La Noir Ragsdale is pre- 
paring plans for a modern nine-room residence for L. M. 
Goodwin. 

Library—Hood River. The Hood River County Library 
3oard has received a $17,500 appropriation from the Carnegie 
Library Fund with which to erect a building. 

Church—Lakeview. The Presbyterians are planning to build 
a church building in the near future. 

Hospital—La Grande. The management of the Grand Ronde 
Hospital has announced that plans are being prepared for an 
addition to the hospital building. 

City Hall—Newberg. The City Council has signified its 
intention of erecting a new city hall to cost $15,000, 

Mausoleum—Roseburg. The Portland Mausoleum Co. will 
erect a concrete mausoleum, 45x120 in size, to cost about $30,000. 

Elks Home—Salem. The Salem Lodge of Elks will spend 
about $12,000 in remodeling and furnishing their lodge quarters. 

Theater—Corvallis. Architect George Post, Salem, prepared 
plans for a two-story brick theater building, 75x100, for Mr. 
Porter, of Corvallis. 

Business Block—Medford. Mrs. T. B. Kinsman will erect a 
two-story brick business block, to be used for stores and offices. 

Theater—Albany. Architect Charles H. Burrgraf has been 
commiss:oned by George Rolfe to prepare plans for a modern 
moving picture theater. 

Business Block—Eugene. The Hovey Estate will erect a 
two-story brick business block, to be occupied by the Dodge 
Department Store. 

Business Block — Marshfield. Architect F. Magnusson is 
preparing plans for a two-story brick store and office building, 
to cost $12,000, for the Marshfield Syclery Co. 


SEATTLE. 

Church—Architect B. Marcus Pretica is preparing plans for 
a $40,000 synagogue for the Chebra Bekur Cholum. The build- 
ing will be brick and terra cotta, 75x128. 

Residence—Architect U. Grant Fay prepared plans for a 
$12,000 residence for Dr. Rufus H. Smith, 

Catfeteria—Architect James Schack prepared plans for a 
cafeteria in the basement of the Leary building, to cost $15,000, 
tor J. H. Hacks. 

kire House—City Architect Daniel Huntington is preparing 
plans for eight fire houses, to cost from $2,500 to $10,000 each. 

Residence—Architects Willatzen & Byrne prepared plans 
for a two-story frame residence for A. S. Allen. 

Garage—Architect U. Grant Fay prepared plans for a one- 
story tile garage for Elliot Higgins. 

Bank Building—Plans are being prepared by Architect War- 
ren H. Milner for a business building to be erected in Victoria, 
B. C., for the Imperial Bank of Canada. 

Residence—Architects ‘Willatzen & Byrne prepared plans for 
a two-story frame residence for Oscar Maurer, to cost $7,000. 

Store—Architects Huntington & Loveless prepared plans for 
a two-story frame store building, to be erected in Juneau, Alas- 
ka, for E. R. Jaeger. 

Store and Hotel—Willis Dwyer had plans prepared for a 
five-story concrete store and hotel building, for J. B. Jones, to 
cost $75,000. 

Hotel—Architect B. Marcus Pretica prepared plans for a 
three-story frame hotel building, to be erected for Eugene Gill- 
man, at Gold Bar, at a cost of $12,000. 


WASHINGTON. 


Church—Tacoma. Architects Woodruff & Constable have 
submitted plans for a $250,000 cathedral, to be erected for St. 
Luke and Trinity Episcopal churches. The building will be 
of Tudor Gothic type, 130x168, of stone construction. 

Factory—Spokane. Engineer S. B. Lindley has prepared 
plans for four buildings of fire-proof construction, to cost $50,- 
000, for the Western Wood Preserving Co. 

Warehouse—Spokane. Architect C. H. Smith is preparing 
plans for a $125,000 warehouse, for the Holt Mfg. Co. _ 

Storage Plant—Cashmere. The Fruit Growers will erect 
a $50,000 cold storage plant, two stories in height, 50x194 in size. 

Business Block—Rosalia. Dr. L. A. Snaif will erect a mod- 
ern two-story brick office and store building. 

School—Prosser. Architect H. Weatherwax, of North Yak- 
ima, is preparing plans for a $50,000 school building. 

Business Building—Republic. A. W. Beckett and J. W. 
Slagle will build a modern two-story brick business block, 30x60. 
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Lodge Building—Chehalis. The Sunset Chapter No. 23, R. 
A. M., has appointed a committee to purchase property and 
make arrangements for erecting a Masonic Temple. 

Business Block—Clarkston. J. A. Hoobler will begin work 
soon on a modern two-story brick business block. 

Business Block—Centralia. Joe Robinson will erect a mod- 
ern two-story brick business block, 30x90, at a cost of $10,000. 

Depot—Hoquiam. W. C. Albee, Division Superintendent of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, announces that a $40,000 Union 
Depot will be erected. 

Church—Richland. The Methodist Episcopal Church will 
have plans prepared for a $4,600 building. 

Residence—Spokane. Architects Hyslop & Westcott have 
prepared plans for a $45,000 residence, to be erected for E. B. 
Hultman and John E. Anderson. The plans call for a sixteen- 
room English type of residence, of brick construction. 

Residence—Tacoma. Architects Woodruff & Constable pre- 
pared plans for a $12,000 brick veneer residence for Mrs. F. M. 
Johnson. 

Church — Pasco. The Congregationalists are planning to 
build a new edifice, to cost about $12,000. 

Apartment House—Hoquiam. R. J. Hilts intends to erect 
a modern two-story brick apartment house, to cost $25,000. 

Hospital—Spokane. Plans for a $50,000 wing to the Dea- 
coness Hospital will be prepared at once. 

Store—Tacoma. Architect S. C. Irwin prepared plans for a 
three-story brick store building, to cost $20,000, for F. G. Kel- 
logg. 

Club—Roslyn. Architect Charles Morgan is preparing plans 
for a $10,000 club building for the Y. M. C. A. 

Box Factory—Leavenworth. F. C. Riggs, of the Lamb- 
Davis Lumber Co., prepared plans for a planing mill and box 
factory, to cost $25,000. 

Factory—Spokane. The Spokane Brewing & Malting Co 
will erect a two-story brick office and bottling works, to cost 
$22,000. 

Garage—Colfax. William Schluting will erect a two-story 
frame garage at a cost of $4,000. 

Theater—Aberdeen. Edward Dolan and Phil Locke will 
spend about $20,000 in remodeling the Boston Block into a 
modern theater building. 

Lodge—Sedro-Woolley. The Order of Moose will build a 
three-story lodge building, 36x100, at a cost of $18,000. 

Business Block—Port Angeles. D. W. Morris will erect a 
three-story building, 50x100 in size. 

Stores and Offices—Waila Walla. Arthur Sheel, manager 
of Eilers Music Company, states that his company will erect 
a store and office building. 


IDAHO. 


School—Bonners Ferry. A special school election will be 








held in District No. 4 to vote on a $30,000 bond issue with 
which to build a school building. 
Hotel—Pocatello. E. W. Schubert announces that a com- 


pany has been formed to erect a $200,000 hotel. The building 
will be 90x140, five stories high, of fire-proof construction. 

Hospital— Kellogg. The City Councils of Kellogg and 
Wardner have made provisions for a hospital, to be erected 
between the two cities. : 

Car Shops—Pocatello. The Oregon Short Line Car Shops 
are being reconstructed at a cost of $100,000. 

School Bonds—Star. School District No. 13 will vote on a 
$5,000 bond issue for the construction of a brick school house. 

Lodge Building—Sandpo-nt. The Knights of Pythias will 
erect a modern two-story brick lodge building, to cost $20,000. 

School—Georgetown. Architect Arthur Elliot, of Pocatello, 
is preparing plans for a brick school building. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Apartment Hotse—Vancouver. W. A. Lighthart and F. C 
Vickers are planning to build a $140,000 apartment house. The 
building will be six stories, of fire-proof construction, equipped 
with all modern conveniences. 

Lodge Building--Grand Forks. The Odd Fellows will build 
a two-story brick store and lodge building, at a cost of $15,000. 

University—Victoria. Architects Sharpe & Thompson, of 
Vancouver, were awarded the first prize in the competition for 
the $1,500,000 University, and will prepare plans for the build- 
ings. 

Stadium—Vancouver. Architects Heath & Gove, of Ta- 
coma, will prepare plans for a reinforced concrete stadium to 
cost $300,000. 

Warehouse—Vancouver. John Gibb will erect a five-story 
reinforced concrete warehouse, to be occupied by the Canadian 
Fairbanks Company. 

Apartment House — Vancouver. Architect Emil Guenther 
prepared plans for a six-story brick apartment house, 66x132, 
for T. Scott, to cost $85,000. 
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Garage—Vancouver. Architects Doctor, Stewart & Davey 
prepared plans for a two-story reinforced concrete garage, for 
H. A. Bowers. 

Store — Coquitlam. The Coquitlam Construction Co. pre- 
pared plans for a two-story, $15,000 store building, for The 
Goddard Mercantile Co. 

Theater—Nanaimo. The Allen Stroud Co., Architects of 
Vancouver, prepared plans for a six-story fire-proof theater 
building, to cost $60,000, for the Nanaimo Amusement Co. 

Hotel—Vancouver. Architects Parr, McKenzie & Day pre- 
pared plans and let the contract for a four-story brick hotel 
building, for W. J. Bowzer and G, J. Wilson, to cost $145,000. 

Hotel—Vancouver. Emil Guenther perpared plans and let 
the contract for the eight-story Regents Hotel building, to cost 
$150,000. 

Club House—Victoria. Architects Rochefort & Sankey pre- 
pared plans for a club house of bungalow type, to be erected 
at Cadboro Bay, for the Royal Yacht Club Co., to cost $20,000. 


INSTALLATIONS: STEVENS, LADD and MT. TABOR SCHOOLS, 

ROSEBURG HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, ATIYEH 

BROS. BUILDING, OREGON HOTEL, ANNEX HOTEL, ELECTRIC, 
SELLING AND DEKUM BUILDINGS. 


VACUUM 


CAMPBELL HOTEL. ARLINGTON CLUB, GEO. KOHLER, Albany, 
L. A. MARSH, BUILDERS EXCHANGE [Main 4907] REPRESENTING 
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ALL KINDS OF STEEL PRODUCTS 
FOR FIREPROOF STRUCTURES 


Write us for our Books on Concrete Construction. Our 
new books on Uses of Hy Rib furnished on application 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


1105-6-7 Wilcox Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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J.D.Tresham Mifg.Co. 
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Northwest Steel Company 


TELEPHONES: MAIN 4016, A 5319 


Steel Beams, Channels, Angles, Tees, Bars, Univer- 
sal Mill Plates, Tank and Flange Plates, 
Black and Galvanized Sheets 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


Office, Works and Warehouse 
Foot of North Sixteenth St., Portland, Oregon 
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‘*Throughout the building the time-worn combustible idea of 
trim has been completely obviated. This structure is essen- 
tially fireproof, for not a particle of inflammable trim is to be 
found in it.’’ 

‘This is another installation of the Dahlstrom products which 
can be truthfully given credit for making the first totally fire- 
proof building. Certainly no concern has been more responsi- 
ble in bringing about the ideal fireproof building than has 
the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co.’’ — Architecture for May. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Executive Ofices & Factories, 39 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, New York 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
or our nearest Representative, Camp Te-Roller, Colman Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
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@ Our splendid and complete line of 


drapery materials, upholstery, fabrics, 
cretonnes and rugs, and our large 
and beautiful stock of articles dis- 
played in our art store, are here for 
you to select from with the assistance 
of our Interior Decorator, who shall 
be pleased to advise you according 


to his ideas and knowledge. 
@ We shall consider it a favor to 


have you call on us for assistance in 


the decorating of your home. 


Lipman Wolfe Co. 








